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CHINAS NORTHWEST ROAD 


Last week we wrote about Britain’s 
blockade and Germany's counter- 
blockade. 

This week we want to explain an- 
other blockade, in another part of 
the world. It is Japan’s blockade of 
China. 

Follow the map below as you read. 

Before Japanese armies invaded 
China in July, 1937, China carried 
on a large trade with the other na- 
tions of the world. 

River boats carried goods from 
the interior of China to the seaports 
on the coast. There, the goods were 
transferred to ocean freighters, 
which carried the goods to the 
U. S., Britain and other nations. 

In return, goods from these nations 


were carried into China by the same 
route. 

The greatest of these trade routes 
ran along the Yangtze River to 
Shanghai, China’s leading seaport. 

During the first two years of the 
invasion, Japanese troops seized all 
of China’s seaports. Japanese troops, 
stationed along the rivers, railroads, 
and highways, stopped commerce 
to the interior of China. 

The Chinese army, under General 
Chiang Kai-shek, had retreated in 
good order into the interior. Their 
big problem was to get supplies — 
guns, ammunition, oil, gasoline, 
trucks and parts. 

Blockaded on the east, the Chi- 
nese had to depend on other routes. 





THIS MAP shows the three roads over which the Chinese ormy gets supplies. 
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1. RAILROAD 

The railroad in the south of China 
runs from Kunming to Haiphong, 
in French Indo-China. British, 
French and U. S. freighters called 
at Haiphong, with supplies. 

The Japanese have now closed this 
route. Japanese troops went into the 
northern part of French Indo-China, 
and cut off all Chinese trade on the 
railroad. 


2. BURMA ROALC 


The Burma Road runs from Kun- 
ming, China, to Burma, a British pos- 
session. The Burma Road connects 
with a railroad which runs to Ran- 
goon, seaport of Burma. 

Most supplies from the U. S. and 
Britain now go to China by way 
of the Burma Road. The Japanese 
frequently bomb the Burma Road. 


3. NORTH ROAD 


The North Road runs from Lan- 
chow, China, through Mongolia to 
Russia (U.S.S.R.). This road con- 
nects with the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road, which crosses Russia from 
Vladivostok* to Moscow. 


4. NORTHWEST ROAD 


The Northwest Road runs from 
Lanchow, China, to connect with the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

By the North Road and the North- 
west Road, China gets supplies 
which are brought from Russia on 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad. These 
routes also connect with the Pacific 
Ocean — at Russia’s port of Vladivo- 
stok, which is the eastern terminus* 
of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

Of all these trade routes, the 
Northwest Road is the longest. It 
winds over mountains and goes 
through many unbridged creeks. 

These are the disadvantages of 
the Northwest Road. But the road 
also has one big advantage. It is 
farther from Japanese air bases, and 
cannot be bombed so easily. 

The Northwest Road follows the 
trail of Marco Polo, famed Italian ex- 
plorer who visited China in the 13th 
Century. 

Today, modern trucks speed along 
the ancient Northwest Road, bring- 
ing supplies for China. About 95 per 
cent of the trucks are American- 
made. Most of them are Dodges. 
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WAR REVIEW 


Battle of the Atlantic 


As spring began last week, the 
Germans increased their attack in 
the “battle of the Atlantic.” 

German cruisers and battleships 
raided British convoys. The Ger- 
mans claimed that they had sunk 
22 of the British ships during a 48- 
hour period. German submarines 
and planes made other raids. 

Prime Minister Churchill told his 
people of the seriousness of these 
raids. He said: “We must regard this 
battle of the Atlantic as one of the 


most momentous* fought in all the 


annals*® of war.” 

The Germans attacked British 
ports as well as British ships. 
Bombers dropped 10,000 fire-bombs 
and tons of explosives on the port of 
Plymouth. London was heavily 
bombed. By moonlight, German 
planes raided Glasgow, important 
British shipbuilding cen- 


ter. 





the war, these Congressmen say. 

Last week, the British govern- 
ment asked our Government for 
permission to repair British war- 
ships in our shipyards. According to 
the Lease-Lend Law, the President 
has the power to grant this permis- 
sion. One British warship is already 
here (in New York) and another is 
on its way. 


War in East Africa 


The British continued their suc- 
cessful drive into Italian East Africa. 

British warships steamed into the 
Gulf of Aden, and approached the 
city of Berbera. This seaport is the 
capital of British Somaliland, which 
was conquered by the Italians last 
August. 

The warships opened fire on the 
Italian soldiers in Berbera, and the 
Italians replied with artillery and 
machine guns. British planes 
bombed the Italians. Then landing 
parties set out from the warships, 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 





taking armored cars with them on 
boats and rafts. They succeeded in 
landing, and captured the city. 

Berbera will be useful to the Brit- 
ish because the heaviest ocean-going 
ships can sail into its harbor. The 
British will bring in supplies through 
Berbera. 

While this was going on, an army 
of British South African soldiers cap- 
tured the town of Jijiga, in nearby 
Ethiopia. Then they went on toward 
the railroad which runs from Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia’s capital, to the 
seacoast. If the British capture this 
railroad, they will use it to send 
troops into Addis Ababa. 


The Balkans 


Several weeks ago, the govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia agreed to sign a 
non-aggression treaty with Germany 
(see Junior Scholastic, March 17). 


But the people of Yugoslavia did 
not like this decision of their gov- 
ernment. The government feared 
that the people might rise up in a 
revolution. 

Several government officials re- 
signed in protest against the plan to 
sign a treaty with Germany. 

Yugoslavia has an army of a mil- 
lion men. Many of these soldiers 
wanted to resist Ger- 
many. Some of them sang 





Germany increased 
their attacks on shipping 
to warn the United States 
of what would happen to 
supplies sent from here 
to Britain. A German 
government official, 
Yee of the British 
ships that were sunk last 
week, said: “This is only 
the start.” 

To meet these threats, 
some of our Congress- 
men want to use U. S. 
warships to accompany 
the British convoys. 

Other Congressmen are 
opposed to this. They 
ask: What if one of our 
cruisers were sunk by the 
Germans? This might re- 
sult in bringing the 
United States fully into 











Philadelphia Bulletin 


A high hurdle. Can he clear it? 


a song with the words: 
“We do not fear Germans 
or Hungarians, but we 
do fear our own govern- 
ment leaders.” 

This trouble in Yugo- 
slavia slowed up Ger- 
many’s drive to the east. 
It gave the Greeks time 
to prepare their defenses 
against the Germans. 

Finally on March 24 





the Yugoslav Premier, 
Dragisha Cvetkovitch, and 
the foreign Minister, 


Alexander Cincar-Marko- 
vitch, went to Vienna. 
There they signed an 
agreement allowing Ger- 
many the use of Yugoslav 
railroads. Yugoslavia will 
send more supplies to 
Germany. 
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PRESIDENT ON VACATION CRUISE 





advised him to go on the cruise. 


Fla. 


de sstroyer Benson. 


gl: ides, 
by the 


Secretary of the 
H. Jackson; and Dr. McIntyre. 





fired from its escort, the Benson. 
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President Roosevelt boarded the Presidential yacht Potomac on 
March 22 for a vacation at sea. The President had been suffering 
from a head cold, and his physician, Rear Admiral Ross T. McIntyre, 


The President and his party, boarded the Potomac at Port Ever- 
The yacht carried anti-aircraft guns, and was followed 


With the President were his close friend, Harry L. Hopkins; 
Interior Harold L. 


The largest fish caught weighed 24 pounds. It was a four-foot 
kingfish caught by Mr. Hopkins. While all the fish were being 
caught, the President's yacht was “sunk” by imaginary torpedoes 


ABOARD THE POTOMAC: Left to right — President Roosevelt, Rear Ad- 
miral Ross T. Mcintyre, President's physician; Attorney General Robert H. 
Jackson; Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes; and Harry L. Hopkins. 


Ickes; Attorney General Robert 








MEDIATION BOARD NAMED 


President Roosevelt last week ap- 
pointed a National Defense Media- 
tion Board. The Board will work to 
prevent strikes in national defense 
tactories, and to settle strikes when 
they have already begun. 

The Board has 1] 
1epresentatives of the public, 


members — 3 
+ rep- 
1esentatives of employees and 4 rep- 
resentatives of employers. The chair- 
A. Dykstra,* who 
has resigned his job as director of 


man is Dr. Clarence 


Selective Service (conscription ). Dr. 
Dykstra varied experi- 
ence. He President of the 
of Wisconsin, and before 
Manager of Cin- 


has had a 
was once 
University 
that he 


cinnati, 


was City 
Ohio. 
Here's how the Board will work: 


When a labor dispute breaks out, 
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conciliators* of the Department of 
Labor will first try to settle it, as 
they do at present. They will at- 
tempt to work out an agreement be- 
tween employer and employees, 
ending the dispute. 

If the conciliators are unable to 
settle the dispute, they will notify 
the National Defense Mediation 
Board. Chairman Dykstra will then 
appoint a committee of three mem- 
bers — one representing the public, 
one representing employees, and one 
representing employers. 

The committee will then inves- 
tigate the dispute, and encourage 
the two sides to settle it on their 
own. If this cannot be done, the 
committee will propose a settlement 
of its own. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 14 





The committee will have no 
power to force either side to accept 
its proposals, But it will let the pub- 
lic know all the facts about the dis- 
pute. The President believes that 
public opinion will then compel 
both sides to be reasonable. 

The members of the National De- 
fense Mediation Board are: 

Representing the public: Chair- 
man Dykstra; William Hammatt 
Davis, chairman of the New York 
State Mediation Board; Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, president of the University 
of North Carolina. 

Representing employees: George 
Meany, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor; 
George M. Harrison, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks; Philip Murray, 
president of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations; Thomas Ken- 
nedy, secretary-treasurer of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Representing employers: Walter 
C. Teagle, chairman of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey; Roger 
D. Lapham, president of the Ha- 
waiian-American Steamship Com- 
pany; Eugene Meyer, publisher of 
the Washington, D. C., Post; Cyrus 
Ching, vice-president of the United 
States Rubber Company. 

The U. S. War Department, on 
March 25, said that there are 20 
strikes in factories having defense 
contracts. The newest strike is one 


that was called last Monday at the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., where 21,000 persons are 
employed 





Harris & Ewing 


DR. DYKSTRA 
Mediation Board Chairman 
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U.S. AND CANADA TO WORK 
ON ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


United States officials and Cana- 
dian officials last week signed an 
agreement to begin work on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

The map above shows what the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, when com- 
pleted, would mean for U. S. ship- 
ping. 

Ocean liners would be able to sail 
far into America, to Duluth, Minn., 
and Chicago, Ill. 

The map shows the new canals 
and locks that are needed to make 
the plan come true. 

The agreement signed last week 
applies to only one section of the 
Seaway — the International Rapids. 
Two dams would be built in this 
section of the St. Lawrence. By 
means of canals and dikes, a chan- 
nel 27 feet deep would be made. 

This work would cost $266,000,- 
000. The cost would be divided be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 

The International Rapids project 
has two ne both connected 
with national defense and aid to 
Britain: 

1. Deepening the channel, so that 
ocean ships could sail past the Inter- 
national Rapids. Many new ship- 
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building plants could then be built 
along the Great Lakes. They would 
be ye to steel mills of this area. 

2. Power plants at the dams would 
generate*® electric power. Many new 
defense factories of all kinds would 
be built to use this power. 

Although the agreement has been 
signed, work cannot begin at the 
International Rapids until our Con- 
gress and Canada’s Pafliament ap- 
prove the agreement. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST IT 


Many Congressmen are against the 
project. Here is a list oi the argu 
ments against it: 


1. It would cost too much. If more 
electric power plants are needed, let 
them use coal to run the generators. 


2. It would take at least three years 
to finish the project. By that time the 
war may be over. 


3. If work is started on the Inter- 
national Rapids project, then the Gov- 
ernment will want to go ahead with 
the whole big project, as shown in the 
map on this page. This would cost at 
least $1,200,000,000. 

4. It is just another opportunity for 
the Government to go into the electric 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 14 





power business. This is another step 
toward socialism (government owner- 
ship of power plants, transportation 
facilities, coal, oil, etc.). 


5. For five months of the year, the 
St. Lawrence waterway is closed by ice. 
It would be useless for transportation 
during these months. 


4. During the seven months it would 
be used, railroads would lose business 
because ships would carry more goods 
through the St. Lawrence waterway. 
It would also mean less business for 
Mississippi River boats and New York 
State Canal barges. 


ARGUMENTS FOR IT 


Leading arguments in favor of the 
International Rapids project are: 


1. It is necessary for detense. There 
are many aluminum and chemical fac- 
tories in northern New York producing 
articles for defense. These factories 
need more electric power than they are 
now getting. Canadian factories, too, 
need more power. 


2. The electric power would help 
farmers in the region, and other con- 
sumers.* 


3. The project would be used for 
hundreds of years to come. 


4. It would be another step toward 
bringing Canada and the U. S. into 
closer co-operation. 


5. Factories buying the electric 
= would help to pay the cost of 
uilding the project. 
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A PLAN FOR THE NATION 
WHEN THE WAR ENDS 


More and more, the people of our 
nation are turning their efforts to 
national defense and aid to Britain. 

Factories that have been making 
non-defense articles are changing to 
the production of defense articles. 
New factories are being built to pro- 
duce planes and other defense 
articles. Many workmen, who had 
been unemployed, are taking jobs in 
these factories. 

We are doubling the size of our 
Navy, building up a large Army and 
air force. Our new sailors, soldiers 
and aviators are men who would 
ordinarily be working at other kinds 
of jobs. 

All this is for national defense, be- 
cause of the war and its danger to 
our country. 

But what if the war should end? 
Suppose Britain and Greece should 
sign an armistice with the Axis na- 
tions? Of course, this is not likely 
soon. But the war will end some- 
time. 

What would happen then to many 
of the men and women who are 
working in defense factories? Would 
they find themselves without jobs? 


THE NRPB 


The National Resources Planning 
Board hes been studying this _4 
lem. Last week the Board made 
report to President Roosevelt. 


The Board recommended a six- 
year program of public works. The 
program would include many proj- 
ects for conserving our natural re- 
sources — such as reforestation and 
soil conservation. It would also in- 
clude the construction of more 
school buildings, playgrounds, parks, 
dams, harbors, Bridges, etc. 


The Board said that Government 
engineers should begin drawing up 








the plans for this program now. But 


the program would not go into ef- 
fect until the war ended. 
If the war should end, the 
ment would be 
six-yeal 


Govern- 
all set to go on the 
program. The workmen 
from the defense factories, and men 
from the Army and Navy, would get 
jobs under the six-year peace pro- 
gram. It would take the place of the 
national defense program. 
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MANY ON WPA DESPITE 
THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Officials of the WPA last week re- 
ported a puzzle. The puzzle was 
made up of two facts, which seem 
to contradict each other. The facts 
are: 

1. Some factories, working on na- 
tional defense orders, cannot get 
enough workmen. 

2. At the same time, there are 
1,800,000 workmen on WPA. A mil- 
lion more are waiting for a chance 
to get on WPA. Yet nearly all these 
workmen would like to get jobs in 
defense factories. 

These facts, when put together, 
make up the puzzle: Why does un- 
employment continue when there is 
a shortage of workmen? 

WPA officials gave four answers 
which help to explain this puzzle: 

1. Defense factories are located in 
a few areas, but the WPA men are 
scattered throughout the nation. 
There may be a shortage of work- 
men in one particular area, while 
there are many unemployed work- 
men in other areas. 

2. Some of the defense factories 
need skilled workmen capable of op- 


| erating complicated machines. Many 


of the WPA men do not have 
enough training to fill these special 
jobs. 

3. Defense factories want young 
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Guess Who! 


Cartoon for Junior Scholastic by Ivan Sors, 
Czechoslovakian refugee artist. 











workmen. Most of the men now on 
WPA are no longer young. There 
are more WPA men who are 43 than 
any other age. 

4. Because there are more jobs, 
many people are looking for jobs 
who would not ordinarily do so. 
These people do not have to have 
jobs in order to live, but they be- 
lieve that they might as well earn a 
little extra money. 

Some of these people get jobs in 
the defense factories, and thus pre- 
vent WPA men from getting them. 


STAMPS AND BONDS 


FOR U. S. DEFENSE 


Have you $10,000 to lend the Gov- 
ernment for defense? Or is 10 cents 
all you can spare? 

Be it $10,000 or $.10, Uncle Sam 
would like to borrow it. 

The Government, on May 1, will 
issue special Defense Bonds and 
Stamps which will be sold at post- 
offices. The money will be used to 


_ help pay for the Defense Program. 


The bonds will be in denomina- 
tions of $25, $50, $100, $500, and 
$1,000. 

People who buy them will pay 
only 75 per cent of their value. For 
example, if you buy a $50 bond, you 
will pay only $37.50. Ten years from 
now, you can take this bond to the 
postoffice and Uncle Sam will give 
you $50 in cash for it. 

The difference between what you 
pay and what you get is the inter- 
est our Government pays you for the 
loan of your money. The rate of 
interest is 2.9% a year. 

ALBUMS FOR STAMPS 

For those who can’t afford the 
bonds, there will be savings stamps. 
The Postmaster General has ap- 
proved a new series of stamps of 
special design. They are priced at 
10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1. 
Buyers will receive pocket albums in 
which to mount them. An album 
containing seventy-five of the 25- 
cent stamps will have a cash value 
of $18.75. It may be exchanged for 
a defense savings bond which in ten 
years will be worth $25. There will 
be similar albums for mounting the 
50-cent, $1 and $5 stamps. 

As soon as an advance copy of one 
of the stamps is ready, we will pub- 
lish a photograph of it in Junior 
Scholastic. 
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THE AMERICAS’ 
AIR STAMPS 


The first regular air mail route in the 
United States was started in 1918, be- 
tween New York City and Washington, 
D. C. The Post Office printed special 

., , air mail stamps in 
three denomina- 
tions—a 6c orange; 
a 16c green Me a 
24c blue on a red 
background. Cut 
above shows the 





. 16c. stamp. The same picture was used 


on the 6c and 24c stamps. 





See ee ee ee ewe eae: 


The stamp shown above was issued 
in Dec., 1928, to call attention to the 
International Civil Aeronautics Con- 






When air mail service between the 
U. S. and the Orient was started in 
1936, our Post Office issued the “Trans- 
Pacific Air Mail” stamp shown above. 
The China Clipper carried the first 


air mail across the Pacific Ocean. 


ference held in Washington, D. C. 3 points for each correct answer. Total 60. . 
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Nicaragua printed a stamp in honor 
of Will Rogers because he flew relief 
supplies there after the earthquake of 
1931. Rogers died in crash in 1935. 





Costa Rica’s air mail stamp of 1937 
shows a plane hovering over Mount 
Poas, a volcano which has the largest 
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NEWS 


Test yourselfi If you give the right answers, you 
will have a total score of 100. How close can you 
come? Answers appear in the Teachers Edition. 











QUIZ 

















Yosomap quiz 


The outline map above shows the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
region discussed in the article on page 5. Note the numbers on 
the map above. Each number marks a body of water, a canal, a 
river, or a city. Name each on the numbered lines below. Score 


























2 CHINA’S NORTHWEST ROAD 
Name the three roads used to transport supplies to the Chinese 
army. Score 5 points each. 
1 2 3 
The Chinese had also been using a railroad that ran from a 
city in the south of China to a seaport of French Indo-China. 
Name the city and the seaport. Score 5 points each. 
1 (city in So. China) 2 (seaport, Indo-China )___ 
What is the name of the railroad that crosses Russia from 
Vladivostok to Moscow? 








_(5 points ). 
Total 30. My score_____ 


3 NATIONAL DEFENSE MEDIATION BOARD 


Check the right ending to each of the following two state- 
ments. Score 5 points each. Total 10. 

The chairman of the National Defense Mediation Board is 
(a) Harold L. Ickes; (b) Clarence A. Dykstra; (c) Herbert C. 
Hoover; (d) Cyrus Ching; (e) Chiang Kai-shek. 

The work of the Board is to (a) get all workmen to join 
unions; (b) get all employers to recognize unions; (c) get all 
workmen to give up their unions; (d) settle disputes between 
employers and employees. 





My score 
My total score___ 
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N the Theme Articles last week 
and the week before, we saw 
what is being done to build up 

our country’s defenses at sea. 

We are building more merchant 
ships for ourselves and for Britain. 
And we are doubling the size of our 
Navy to strengthen our “first line of 
defense.” 

On sea or land, an important part 
of our country’s defense is the air- 
plane. Our Army has its “air arm” 
and so has our Navy. 

The term “air arm” is a good one, 
because it suggests the importance 
of airplanes to a modern army. 

You know how important an arm 
is to 


your own body. 


without a strong 


like a 


Today an army 


air force would be soldier 


without arms 

This was not the case in the war 
of 1914-1918. Then the airplane was 
“sprouting its Planes 
but they had 
They had 
neither the speed nor the range to 
of battle 


just wings. 


were used in that war, 


only a small part in it. 


change the 
or the other 
Today it is 


course one way 
Can 
Britain would be 


just the opposite. 
you imagine where 
today if she had « _ only on 
her navy to stop the Germans? 
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BELL AIRACOBRA (photo above) has 
speed of 385 m.p.h. Cannon fires 
through propeller hub. Four machine 
guns are carried in fuselage. The motor 
is behind pilot, exhaust above wing. 


Germany, preparing for this war, 
built up the strongest air force in 
the world. It is called the Luft- 
waffe.* 

Early in the war, Germany con- 
quered Poland, Denmark, Norway; 
then the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
France. In making these conquests, 
German planes had an important 
part. They bombed enemy troops, 
supply stations, and gun ‘emplace- 
ments. This made it easier for the 
ground troops, moving 
motorcycles, trucks, and 


German 
swiftly in 
over 


to gain their objec- 


railroads, 
tives (goals). 

Once in possession of Norway, the 
Netherlands, a and northern 
France?’ the German air force built 
air bases there, along the English 
Channel and North Sea coasts. With 
these, German bombers were based 
closer to Britain. 

We ask again: Can you imagine 
what would have happened to Brit- 
ain if she had not had an air force 
of her own — the RAF? 

The only good defense against an 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 14 


Bell Aircraft Corp 


attacking air force is an air force of 
almost equal strength. Britain's 
RAF (Royal Air Force) didn't have 
—and they still don't have —as 
many planes as the German Luft- 
waffe. 

But, so far, the RAF has been 
strong enough to give the German 
planes plenty of trouble. We know 
of the terrible damage German 
bombers do in their night raids over 
British cities. But RAF fighter 
pursuit-interceptor plances force the 
Germans to fly high, and make it 
difficult for them to drop their 
bombs accurately. 

This war has made our own 
country realize the great importance 
of air strength. We have wondered 
what would: happen if Germany de- 
feated Britain. Such a victory for 
Germany would mean that she 
would have all of Europe and Africa 
under her control. 

On your map of the world, find 
Dakar, the western-most point on 
the Atlantic coast of Africa. Now find 
Natal, the eastern-most point on the 
Atlantic coast of South America. 

The distance between these points 
is only 1620 miles — less than a five- 
hour flight by plane. 


Our Government's policy is to 


ind 
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ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
MATERIAL FOR DEBATE 


WE never thought so much study material could be con- 
tained in one page 8%” x 11%”. Page 5 this week is the 
cross roads of enough ideas to keep your pupils busy until 
the end of the school year if they went to work on them. 

There is, first of all, the controversy over the project. 
What are the strongest arguments for and against the plan 
to improve the St. Lawrence Seaway and provide more 
electric power facilities? The arguments pro and con are 
given in the article. 

The debate in Congress will soon start, if it has not 
already started by the time you read this. May we suggest 
that you arrange a mock session of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Elect a chairman or speaker, and four represen- 
tatives to advance the arguments for each side. Limit each 
representative's speech to two minutes. Such limitation is in 
accordance with the regular procedure in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where, of course, the time permitted is much 
longer. 

After the arguments have been heard, several repre- 
sentatives may call “vote,” “vote.” Then the speaker should 
sav: “The House will be in order. The clerk will call the 
roll.” 

As the clerk calls each representative's name, the repre- 
sentative votes “yes” or “nay.” An assistant clerk should 
record the vote on the blackboard. 

So much for this demonstration in self-government: The 
map and article on page 5 can be utilized for further study 
in the following fields: geography, transportation, hydro- 
electric power, industries of the Great Lakes region, con- 
struction of canals and locks, an example of international 
co-operation. 

Questions for this week are grouped as follows: 

I. ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY — P. 5 
Il. THEME ARTICLE — PLANES FOR DEFENSE — 
Pp. 8, 9 
Ill. CHINA’S NORTHWEST ROAD — P. 2 


IV. MEDIATION BOARD NAMED BY PRESIDENT 
—P. 4 


V. WOLF GIRL —P. 10 


1. ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY —P. 5 


1. Tell briefly what is meant by the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way project. What other purpose, besides improved navi- 
gation, will the project serve? 

2. What are four arguments against the plan on which 
Congress will soon vote? What are four arguments in favor 
of it? 

3. What part of the St. Lawrence is included in this plan, 
which Congress will soon consider? 

4. What canal links Lake Ontario and Lake Erie? Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron? What river runs between Lake 
Huron and Lake St. Clair? Between Lake St. Clair and 
Lake Erie? 

5. On a map, trace the route of an ore boat that takes 
on ore at Duluth, Minn., and is unloaded at Ashtabula, 
Ohio: Erie, Pa.; Buffalo, N. Y. 

6. What canal connects the Hudson River with Lakes 

Erie and Ontario? What has happened to the old Erie 
Canal? (Look this up in reference books. ) 
7. What canal connects the Mississippi River with Lake 
Michigan? If you had a motorboat, show how you would go 
from Albany, N. Y., to New Orleans, La., without using 
the Atlantic Ocean or the Gulf of Mexico. 


ll. THEME ARTICLE — PLANES FOR 
DEFENSE — Pp. 8, 9 


1. What do we mean by the expression “air-arm?” Why 
is it a good term to use? 

2. Compare the importance of the airplane in this war 
with its place in the war of 1914-1918. 

3. What countries have been conquered by Germany? 
How did Germany’s air force help in: these conquests? 

4. How have Germany’s conquests aided her in her fight 
against Britain? How has Britain been meeting Germany's 
attacks by air? 

5. What is the name of Britain’s air fleet? Germany’s? 

6. What is the best defense against attacking airplanes? 
Why hasn’t Britain been more successful against Germany's 
planes? 

7. How has the war in the air influenced our plans for 
defense? 

8. How does the U. S. plan to defend South America? 
What countries are co-operating with the U. S. in this plan? 
Why do we want an air base in Brazil? 

9. How many planes were built in the U. S. in 1940? 
To which countries were these planes sent? How many 
planes are expected for 1941? For 1942? 

10. How many men are working in airplane factories 
today? How is this number caneaial to increase by 1942? 


lll. CHINA’S NORTHWEST ROAD — P. 2 


1. Who is the leader of the Chinese army? Why can’t 
the Chinese army get its supplies through Chinese seaports? 

2. What three routes are now being used to send sup- 
plies to the Chinese army? 

3. There is a fourth route, but it is no longer used. 
What is this route and why is it closed to the Chinese? 

4. What are some of the supplies sent to the Chinese 
army? What countries send them? What country makes 
most of the trucks used on the Northwest Road? What 
make of trucks are they? ; 

5. What railroad crosses Russia? What Chinese trade 
routes connect with this railroad? 

6. Where is Vladivostok? Moscow? Kunming? Haiphong? 
Rangoon? Chungking? 


= 


7. What old trail does the Northwest Road follow? 


IV. MEDIATION BOARD — P. 4 


1. What does the word mediation mean? Why has the 
President appointed a National Defense Mediation Board? 

2. How many members on the Board? Who is the chair- 
man? What other important work does he do for the 
Government? 

3. Explain how the Board will try to settle a dispute 
between an employer and employees. 


V. WOLF GIRL — P. 10 
1. Who was Kamala? Where did she live? What hap- 


pened to her when she was only six months old? 

2. For how many years did Kamala live with the wolves? 
In what ways did she become like them? Do you think 
this would have happened if she had first come among the 
wolves when she was 10 years old? Explain. 

8. How did Amala enter Kamala’s life? How did she 
change her ways? 

4. How did Mr. Singh happen to capture Kamala and 
Amala? 

5. How did they act at the orphanage? Why? In what 
ways did they become like the other children? 

6. At what ages did each of the wolf-children die? 

[Turn to next page) 
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TEACHERS COMPANION TO JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 





IMPROVE THEIR READING 


Ten Suggestions for Increasing Interest 


In Reading 
By Saul B Sells, Ph. D. 


[Concluded from last week’s issue.] 


IV. Make comparative studies of magazines to develop, in 
pupils, acceptable standards for selection of periodical litera- 
ture. 

A critical knowledge of the relative merits of different 
magazines arises from the comparative study of magazines 
representative of different types. This sear is helpful 
to the pupils in developing in them acceptable standards 
for selecting magazine and other periodical literature. 

Vv. Encourage free reading. 

Free, informal reading, without restrictions on selection, 
time or practice offers the best opportunity for expression 
of interests and for enjoyment. Prescribed reading programs 
often offset otherwise well planned projects because of their 
formal character. An excellent way to encourage free read- 
ing is to set up an attractive Library Shelf in the classroom. 
Use posters, book jackets and original drawings by pupils to 
display the books. The Library Shelf should not, however, 
take the place of the central reference library. 

VI. Make the books accessible at all times. 


Many studies have shown an inverse relationship between 
the distance to or accessibility of books and their use. Ac- 
cessibility alone, however, is not enough. A constructive 
program, in which the books are sought for information, for 
opinions and for pleasure, is necessary. 

Vil. Provide books of lower comprehension level for 

slower readers. 


Many children, conspicuously retarded in reading, are 
unable to read successfully material used at their grade. 
Lack of adequate material of high interest appeal with 
lower comprehension level, often makes it necessary to give 
slow readers material prepared for much younger children. 
Thorndike found that, if the older boy is not made to feel 
that these are “kid” stories (by labeling them “Third 
Reader,” or by the injudicious re »marks of the teacher), he 
will willingly read material about animals, adventure, mys- 
tery, sports, science, and invention, which is written in 
simple style for much younger children; similarly, the older 
girl will willingly read the simpler material about animals, 
mystery, romance and domestic activities. Material of this 
sort is what is required for remedial reading with the older 
child. (A suggested list of such published material is pro- 
vided in Durrell, D., Improvement in Basic Reading Abili- 
ties, World Book Co., Yonkers, 1940.) 


Vill. Make use of moving pictures to arouse reading 
interests. 


Most studies have indicated that the motion picture aids 

materially in shaping reading interests and tastes. One study 
indicated that pupils who attend movies re gularly read a 
larger number of books. The teacher can guide selection of 
appropriate movies by means of reviews in educational 
magazines. The Junior Scholastic Movie Reviews are de- 
signed for this purpose. The movies help to arouse in- 
terests which are later satisfied through reading. Our Movie 
Reviews analyze the new pictures in terms of their interest 


appeal. 
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IX. Use radio programs in connection with the reading 
program. 

Many educational programs, such as “Cavalcade of 
America,” provide an excellent basis for integration of the 
reading program. Radio programs at home and in class can 
be used effectively. Production of radio programs, including 
research, script writing, dramatization and technique of 
production, offers an excellent device for stimulating reading 


* skills. 


X. Make use of testing and evaluative instruments to 
measure progress and motivate pupils to greater effort. 

Knowledge of results is one of the soundest bases of 
motivation for learning. Encourage pupils to interpret their 
own progress by means of tests given at regular intervals 
and by logs of their own progress. A well kept anecdotal 
record of what he has accomplished during even a short 
period can spur an otherwise indifferent pupil to great 
accomplishment. 


FOR YOUR PHILATELISTS 


You have noticed the series “Americas in Stamps” which 
appears in nearly every issue of Junior Scholastic, usually 
on page 7. We have evidence that this series is quite 
popular with the pupils. Postage stamps have a fascina- 
tion for many people, especially children from 10 to 15 
years of age. Many of them write to us wanting to know 
where they can get stamps, how they can start a collection, 
etc. If you are surrounded by would-be or budding phil- 
atelists, may we suggest adding an inexpensive book to your 
classroom library? It is How To Build A Stamp Collection, 
by Prescott Thorp. A reprint of the 1935 edition is avail- 
able now at 49 cents; The World Publishing Company, 
Cleveland, O.; and New York, N. Y 


LATEST REFERENCE WORK ON PLANES 


There is only one complaint we have with Fortune maga- 
zine. It costs a dollar. We don’t say it’s not worth a dollar. 
That all depends on the use you can get out of it. The 
March, 1941, issue is worth its weight in gold. Incidentally, 
the issue weighs three pounds. It is all about aviation. Your 
boys will eat it up, especially the photographs, maps, charts. 
The material is organized in four sections: I. Air Power 
as World Power. II. Air Power and the Machine. III. 
Research and the Air. IV. The Air as a Trade Route. 
If your library is not a Fortune subscriber, you may obtain 
the March, 1941, issue from Fortune Subscription Dept., 
330 East 22d Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The current issue of Building America (Vol. VI, No. 2) 
is a unit study on SHIPS AND MEN. Here is excellent 
material for further study of the Our Navy and Our Mer- 
CHANT Marine themes developed in the past two issues of 
Junior Scholastic. Building America is published eight times 
during the year by The Society for Curriculum Study, 140 
North 6th Street, Phil: idelphia, Pa. Single copies: 30 cents. 
Annual subscription: $2. 





ANSWERS: NEWS QUIZ, PAGE 7 

1. (1) Superior, (2) Michigan, (3) Huron, (4) Erie, (5) Ontario, (6) Geor- 
gian, (7) Duluth, (8) Chicago, (9) Detroit; (10) Toledo, (11) Bay City, 
(12) Cleveland, (13) Milwaukee, (14) Erie, (15) Buffalo, (16) Toronto, 
(17) Montreal, (18) Illinois and Michigan, (19) Mississippi, (20) New York 
Barge. 


2. (1) Northwest, (2) North, (3) Burma, (1) Kunming, (2) Haiphong; 
Trans-Siberian 


3. (b); (d) 


ANSWERS: IMPROVE YOUR READING, PAGE 11 
1. (b); 2. (a); 3. (b); 4. (ce); 5 (ce); 6. (ce); 7. (bh): 8. (b); 9. (ce); 10. (db). 





TEACHERS EDITION OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: Gertrude H. Selkowe, Editor; Associate Editors: A. H. Holtz 


Junior Scholastic, 


, H. B. Selkowe. Editorial Office: 
Daily News Building. 220 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. For subscription rates see bottom of Page 3. 
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International 
we need skilled men to build them, 
fly them, and repair them. Today 
there are about 200,000 men working 
in airplane factories. This number 
is increasing day by day. By 1942, 
there will be 400,000 making planes. 

The Army and Navy are turning 
out nearly 1400 trained pilots every 
month. Cadets enrolling in the Army 
or Navy air service must have at 
least two years of college, pass a 
rigid physical examination, and be 
approved by a board of officers. This 
board decides whether the cadet has 
the necessary qualities of character. 


FASTEST U. S. BOMBER (photo below) 
is the Martin B-26, only U. S. plane with 
a 4-bladed propeller. Speed is 340. 
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TEACHERS COMPANION TO JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 





IMPROVE THEIR READING 


Ten Suggestions for Increasing Interest 


In Reading 
By Saul B Sells, Ph. D. 


[Concluded from last week's issue.] 


IV. Make comparative studies of magazines to develop, in 
pupils, acceptable standards for selection of periodical litera- 
ture. 

A critical knowledge of the relative merits of different 
magazines arises from the cOmparative study of magazines 
representative of different types. This aenentes is helpful 
to the pupils in developing in them acceptable standards 
for selecting magazine and other periodical literature. 

VY. Encourage free reading. 


Free, informal reading, without restrictions on selection, 
time or practice offers the best opportunity for expression 
of interests and for enjoyment. Prescribed reading programs 
often offset otherwise well planned projects because of their 
formal character. An excellent way to encourage free read- 
ing is to set up an attractive Library Shelf in the classroom. 
Use posters, book jackets and original drawings by pupils to 
display the books. The Library Shelf should not, however, 
take the place of the central reference library. 

VI. Make the books accessible at all times. 


Many studies have shown an inverse relationship between 
the distance to or accessibility of books and their use. Ac- 
cessibility alone, however, is not enough. A constructive 
program, in which the books are sought for information, for 
opinions and for pleasure, is necessary. 


Vil. Provide books of lower comprehension level for 
slower readers. 


Many children, conspicuously retarded in reading, are 
unable to read successfully material used at their grade. 
Lack of adequate material of high interest appeal with 
lower comprehension level, often makes it necessary to give 
slow readers material prepared for much younger children. 
Thorndike found that, if the older boy is not made to feel 
that these are “kid” stories (by labeling them “Third 
Reader,” or by the injudicious remarks of the teacher), he 
will willingly read material about animals, adventure, mys- 
tery, sports, science, and invention, which is written in 
simple style for much younger children; similarly, the older 
girl will willingly read the simpler material about animals, 
mystery, romance and domestic activities. Material of this 
sort is what is required for remedial reading with the older 
child. (A suggested list of such published material is pro- 
vided in Durrell, D., Improvement in Basic Reading Abili- 
ties, World Book Co., Yonkers, 1940.) 


Vill. Make use of moving pictures to arouse reading 
interests. 


Most studies have indicated that the motion picture aids 
materially in shaping reading interests and tastes. One study 
indicated that pupils who attend movies regularly read a 
larger number of books. The teacher can guide selection of 
appropriate movies by means of reviews in educational 
magazines. The Junior Scholastic Movie Reviews are de- 
signed for this purpose. The movies help to arouse in- 
terests which are later satisfied through reading. Our Movie 
Reviews analyze the new pictures in terms of their interest 
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LARGEST U. S. BOMBER (photo at 
right) is the B-19, being built in Douglas 
plant at Santa Monica, Calif. Powered 
by four 2,000 horsepower engines, she 
will be able to fly 7,500 miles with 18 
tons of bombs or 125 men at 212 m.p.h. 


keep the powers of Europe and Asia 
from making any more conquests in 
the Western He -misphere. And to en- 
force this policy we are building up 
our Navy, Army, and their air arms. 

We read in the Theme Article two 
weeks ago that our Navy must be 
the “first line of defense” for South 
America as well as North America. 
That is because the Latin American 
nations have navies so small and old- 
fashioned that they could not pos- 
sibly hold off a big- power navy. 

It is the same way with the air 
forces of South American nations. 

As part of our Hemisphere De- 
fense Plan, we are asking some of 
the Latin American nations to let us 
build airplane and naval bases on 
their territory. Mexico and Panama 
have already said “yes.” 

Britain has given us permission to 
build bases on her possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

One of the places the United 
States is eager to have for a airplane 
base is the eastern-most tip of — 
America that we just mentioned. 
base near Natal would be a in 
addition to our He misphere Defense 
Plan. But Brazil has not yet given us 
permission to build this eee. 

At present, the United States does 
not have a strong air force. Until 
recently, we had no fear of invasion. 

Our Government's attitude today 
is altogether different. As part of our 
Defense Program, we are now build- 
ing about 1000 airplanes a month. 
More factories are being built. By 
the end of 1941 we will have pro- 


A MILE UP in the air 60 seconds after 
taking off is the record of the Lockheed 
P-38 (photo below, right). It is an inter- 
ceptor pursuit plane, designed to go 
after enemy bombers 5 to 8 miles high. 


FLYING DREADNOUGHT—PB2Y-2-— 
(below) is a long-range patrol bomber 
of the U. S. Navy. Range is 3,000 miles 
with 5-ton cargo and full load of gas. 


Official 1. S. Navy Photo, courtesy ¢ 


duced 15,000 to 20,000 planes for the 
year. Half of these will be training 
planes, half combat * planes. 

Britain is to receive a large num- 
ber of combat planes — more than 
half of them. Of the 5250 military 
planes produced in the United States 
in 1940, Britain got 1900; France, 
750; China, 100; the Dutch East 
Indies, 65 or 70; and about 200 went 
to Mexico and other Latin American 
countries. 

When the new factories have all 
been built some time this year, pro- 
duction of planes in the U. S. will 
reach about 2500 a month. During 
1942, we will build 30,000 planes. 


Not only do we need planes, but 
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International 
we need skilled men to build them, 
fly them, and repair them. Today 
there are about 200,000 men working 
in airplane factories. This number 


is increasing day by day. By 1942, 
there will be 400,000 making planes. 
The Army and Navy are turning 
out nearly 1400 trained pilots every 
month. Cadets enrolling in the Army 
or Navy air service must have at 
least two years of college, pass a 
rigid physical examination, and be 
approved by a board of officers. This 
board decides whether the cadet has 
the necessary qualities of character. 


FASTEST U. S. BOMBER (photo below) 
is the Martin B-26, only U. S. plane with 
a 4-bladed propeller. Speed is 340. 
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WOLF 
GIRL 


THE STORY OF A 
CHILD ADOPTED 
BY A SHE-WOLF 


AMALA was only six months 
K old, but she was used to being 

left alone in the afternoons 
while her mother went off to work in 
the fields. When her mother’s work 
was done, she would return to the 
patch of stubble where Kamala lay, 
and carry the baby back to their 
hut in the village of Godamuri, 
India. 

Dusk came, but still the baby’s 
mother did not return. Kamala be- 
gan to wail hungrily, and as if in 
answer to her cries, a great she-wolf 
moved searchingly across the field. 
It sniffed the air and presently found 
the child in the stubble. 

The mother-wolf inspected Ka- 
mala, then opened her jaws wide — 
but not to devour it. Instead she 
closed them softly about the nape 
of the infant’s neck. Gently and 
deftly, she ambled back to her den 
with the baby dangling unharmed 
from her jaws. When she reached 
the den, she deposited the child 
among her own cubs. 


For eight years, the den was home 


to Kamala. Until she was old and 
strong enough to hunt for food with 
the wolf pack, her foster-mother fed 
her with the wolf-cubs. Because she 
had no other companions but 
wolves, Kamala learned to walk and 
run as they did — on all fours. Thick 
callouses formed on her knees, el- 
bows, palms, and the soles of her 
feet. Her eyes became accustomed 
to the dark so that she could see al- 
most as well at night as during the 
day. Her hair was tangled in a mat- 
ted ball about her head. Her hands 
served as paws; she did not use them 
to carry food and drink to her 
mouth, but lapped water and ate the 
way an animal does. 

When Kamala was seven, her wolf- 
mother stole another human cub and 
brought it to the den. It was also a 
baby girl, Amala. Like Kamala, 
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from Dr. Arnold Gesell's book 
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Wolf Child and Human Child 


Mrs. Singh feeding Kamala, the Wolf-Child. 


Amala soon learned that in order to 
survive in the wolf den, she must 
do as the wolf cubs did. In time, she, 
too, learned to walk on all fours, to 
see in the dark, to eat as the wolves 
did. 

Three times each night, at about 
ten o'clock, and again at one and 
three, the wolves oF the pack would 
howl as though to tell each other 
of their whereabouts. Kamala and 
Amala would join in this eerie cry. 
It was the only language they knew. 

In the fall of 1920, the Reverend 
J. A. L. Singh, a Hindu pastor, came 
to the village of Godamuri. He had 
heard strange stories of a Manush- 
Bagha, or Man-Ghost, which 
prowled the jungle nearby. The vil- 
lagers begged him to rid the coun- 
tryside of the Manush-Bagha, and 
took him to the spot where it had 
been seen frequently. 

Later, Mr. Singh wrote in his 
diary: “A grown wolf came out of 
the den, followed by a second and 
a third. These were closely followed 
by two cubs, and after the cubs came 
the ghost — a hideous-looking being, 
with the body of a human. The head 
was a big ball of hair covering the 
shoulders and leaving only a sharp 
contour of the face visible, and it 
was human. Close at its heels came 
another awful creature exactly like 
the first, but smaller in size. Their 
eyes were bright and piercing, unlike 
human eyes.” 

These two ghosts were Kamala 
and Amala. 

Mr. Singh determined to capture 
the two chjldren, and several days 


later the villagers killed the mother 
wolf. Kamala and Amala were taken 
alive, biting and snarling. The death 
of their foster mother had left them 
orphans, so Mr. Singh brought them 
to the Orphanage of Midnapore, in 
November, 1920. 


Kamala and Amala had adopted 


the ways of wolves in order to 
live among wolves. Now . they 
had to learn the ways of human 
beings. The other children at the 
Orphanage walked upright, formed 
words of speech, and wore garments. 
At first the wolf-children could not 
understand this. Their language was 
the growl of wolves, and they fought 
almost everyone who came near 
them. They still prowled about at 
night, and howled as they had been 
accustomed to do in the den. They 
still lapped up their food. ; 

Slowly, Mrs. Singh began to 
change Kamala’s habits. She mas- 
saged the girl’s hip and knee joints, 
which had become inflexible from 
running on all fours. It was two 
years before these joints limbered 
enough to permit Kamala to stand 
and walk erect. When she wanted to 
run, she would drop to all fours. 

Amala was only a year and a half 
old when taken from the den, and 
she died less than a year later. No 
one had ever seen Kamala shed tears 
until the death of her foster-sister. 
For days she would neither eat nor 
drink, nor would she leave the spot 
where Amala had lain. 

Gradually, Kamala recovered from 
her grief. A month later, Mrs. Singh 
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discovered her patting the Orphan- 
age goats affectionately. Mrs. Singh 
was greatly surprised by this, for it 
meant that Kamala no longer re- 
garded goats as prey, but as pets. 


Next, Kamala took an interest in 
human companionship. She spent 
much time walking or sitting with 
Mrs. Singh, and even began to as- 
sociate with the other orphans. She 
listened carefully when they spoke, 
and made attempts to talk herself. 
She learned new words and how to 
put them together in short sentences. 

Although she had once preferred 
the dark, she grew to fear it as the 
other children did. By the time she 
was 14, she spent the nights asleep 
in the dormitory with her fellow- 
orphans, instead of roaming about 
outside. 

Kamala was only 18 when she 
died after a long illness. Mr. Singh 
had kept a diary of her life from the 
time of her capture, and his last 
entry reads: “Kamala, the wolf-child, 
gave up the ghost on the 14th morn- 
ing at 4 a.m., in the month of No- 
1929.” 


vember, 


The story of Kamal’s life is fully told 
in Dr. Arnold Gesell’s book, Wolf Child 
and Human Child—A Narrative In- 
terpretation of the Life History of Ka- 
mala, the Wolf Girl (Harper's). 


LEARN TO PLAY A 
PEDLER 
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| IMPROVE YOUR READING | 


eo UUUHUNVANNLUOVOUVONQ000OOUUUAAA0O0OUUVONOROEOULA ASA By Saul B. Sells, Pk. D.,_ /Hviiiiviiiiitsiiiiininniiiiiiiiinininintiniiniinitir= 


Sizing Things Up 

Does the United States have a 
strong air force now? 

The answer depends on what you 
mean by strong. 

If you see the new movie | 
Wanted Wings (reviewed on_ page 
15 of this issue), you will surely 
answer YES. Most of the shots in this 
picture were taken on U. S. Army 
air fields. 

But if you make a careful study of 
our National Defense Program in 
the air, you will find that while the 
planes we have are strong, we do 
not have enough of them. 

In other words, our air force is 
strong for its size, but its strength 
must be greatly increased. Plans are 
already completed for the building 
of new factories and the training of 
more men. We are now building 
about 1,000 planes a month. In 1942, 
our factories will be able to turn 
out 2,500 a month. 

Of course, it takes many kinds of 
planes to make an air force. There 
are bombers, fighters and intercep- 
tors, and training ships. 

To get a good understanding of its 
great size and its many details, that 
is, to size it up, we need accurate 
information. This week’s Theme Ar- 
ticle, “Planes for Defense,” pages 8 
and 9, gives a clear and interesting 
picture of our air defense program. 

Turn to page 8. Read the Theme 


| Article to size up the air defense 
| program of the United States. Do 





not read tuo quickly. Pay attention 
to detailed facts about the air force. 
Take notes on details about planes, 
about men needed, about airfields 
and bases. When you finish, close 
your notebook, and reread _ the 
Theme Article for a quick review. 
Then answer the questions below. 


THE QUESTIONS 
Each statement below is followed 
by three possible answers. Underline 
the correct answer. 

1. The German air force is called 
(a) Blitzkrieg; (b) Luftwaffe; 
(c) Messerschmitt. 

2. The United States will have pro- 
duced about 20,000 planes by 
the end of 1941. Half of these 


will be combat planes; the rest 
will be used for (a) training; 
(b) transportation of supplies; 
(c) commercial purposes. 

3. The United States wishes to es- 
tablish an air base at Natal, 
Brazil because (a) Natal is the 
eastern-most er on the Atlan- 
tic Coast; (b) Natal is directly 
opposite Dakar, in Africa which 
is only five hours away by air; 
(c) Brazil ‘does not have a 
strong air force. 

4. The United States has already 
received permission to build 
bases in (a) Colombia and 
Venezuela; (b) Brazil; (c) 
Mexico and Panama. 

5. Air bases in South America are 
part of the United States plan 
for (a) aiding the democracies; 
(b) resistance against aggres- 
sion; (c) defending the Western 
Hemisphere. . 

6. At the present rate, the number 
of trained pilots turned out per 
year by the Army and Navy is 
(a) under 5,000; (b) under 
10,000; (c) over 12,000. 

7. The number of men who will 
be working at building airplanes 
for National Defense in 1942 
will be (a) 200,000; (b) 400,- 
000; (c) 1,000,000. 

8. In 1942, the United States will 
be able to build 30,000 planes 
in a year. Over present produc- 
tion rates, this is an increase of 
(a) about double; (b) about 
2% times as great; (c) 3 times 
as great. 

9. Compare the number of men 
in factories with the number of 
pilots, in 1942. For every one 
man in the air, we will have the 
following number on. the 
ground: (a) 8; (b) 12; (c) 24. 

10, Can anyone with Teg years of 
college “become a flying cadet 
if he passes the physical ex- 
amination? (a) yes; (b) no, he 
must also be passed by a board 
of officers; (c) no, he must also 
have previous flying training or 
experience. 

The answers are given in the 

Teachers Edition. Check your own 

answers. 
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This Test Proves the Blazing 
Speed of Armour Strings! 


® Every brand of ARMOUR’S TESTED 
GUT must prove its split-second speed 
in scientific tests on the “Harp” machine. 
This accurate instrument measures the 
lightning resiliency of Armour Tennis 
before you 


that Armour’s Gut will put blister- 


Strings ...is your assurance... 
buy.. 
ing pace behind your drives and volleys. 

It’s another reason for always saying: 


“Restring with Armour’s Tested Gut!” 


GOLD STAR 
TILDEN JUNIOR + VARSITY 
SUPER SPECIAL + DAVIS CuP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Distributor of DuPont Nylon Strings 


ARMOUR’S TESTED GUT 





You'll get more fun and more games out of this 
great ball. It plays fast and true and it lasts 
longer too. Play the ball with the monogram “'P.”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., JEANNETTE, PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
pin og Weynid 


BY t balls. 





Stamps 





and 100 different unused stamps 10¢ 
rth 2th. Reading, Pa 

















CENTER LINE? 








WHERE TO SERVE IT 


Here are a few suggestions on (1) 
where to stand when you serve; (2) 
where to place your service; (3) where 
to return the service. 


The diagram above illustrates points 
1 and 2. Player A is the server. He is 
serving from his right-hand court. Be- 
fore actually hitting the ball, the server 
must stand with both feet back of the 
baseline. The rules forbid him to touch 
the line, or cross over it, until he has 
hit the ball. 

After he has hit the ball (broken-line 
drawing of arm shows the moment of 
contact), he may cross over the line. 

Note that the server is standing well 
over to the left side of his “serving 
half” of the baseline. This is the best 


position from which to do most of your 


serving. From this position you can 
place the ball more easily to the re- 
ceiver’s backhand. 

Aim your serve to strike near the 
place marked 1. The drawing shows the 
receiver (Player B) taking it on his 
backhand. Note that the service is 
placed “deep.” This means that the ball 
strikes within a few feet of the service 
line. Deep placements make it harder 
for the receiver to control his return. 

The server may stand anywhere back 
ot the “serving half” of the baseline. By 
standing far over to his right, the server 
can get a wide angle on his serve, as 
shown by the broken line from A to 2. 
This serve pulls the receiver far over 
to his own right. And if the server has 
hit the ball hard, the receiver will have 
difficulty making a good return. 


_—_ 





WHERE TO RETURN IT 
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Now suppose that you are the re- 
ceiver (Player B). You are a right- 
handed player. So any ball that lands 
toward your left should be played off 
your backhand 

Most players are weak off their back- 
hand. That's because they don’t prac- 
tice it enough. They get discouraged 
with it, and “run tal it” in order to 
play all shots off their forehand. 

Don’t avoid your backhand, but play 
it at every opportunity. If the server 
places one to your backhand (at point 
1), a good return placement is to send 
it back to him deep at point 3A. The 
drawing above shows Player B making 





Drawings by Katherine Treacy 


this kind ot a return. He has just fin- 
ished the stroke. 

When you are receiving service, and 
the ball comes to your forehand, one of 
the best returns you can make is to 
send it deep down the sideline (as 
shown by the broken line) to point 3. 
This forces your opponent to run over 
far to his left to play the ball off his 
backhand. 

When trying to hit your drives deep, 
don’t aim too close to the baseline. If 
you do, too many of your shots will go 
out (over the line). Allow more of a 
safety margin by aimin ng your shots to 
strike a point well inside the baseline. 
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TARE CARE 
of YOUR TEETH 


Give your gums a massage 


M1. TOW, don't forget to brush your 


teeth and massage your gums 
twice daily.” 

These words will be familiar to 
many of you. They are usually part 
of the advice your dentist gives you 
just as you are about to leave his of- 
fice. 

Most young people only remem- 
ber part of that advice —the part 
about brushing the teeth. They gen- 
erally forget the rest of it. They do 
not realize that when they just brush 
their teeth, they have only done half 
the job. 

Why is it so important to mass- 
age the gums? What has massaging 
them to do with keeping our teeth 
healthy, clean, and strong? 

The gums are important because 
they help support the teeth and pro- 
tect them from decay. In order that 
the gums do their best work, they 
must be healthy, and have a good 





His gums got plenty of exercise. 


supply of clean, nourishing blood. 
When you massage your gums, the 
old blood is pushed away, and new 
fresh blood flows in around the 
teeth. 

If the gums are neglected, they 
will become soft, weak, and inflamed 
— creating an unhealthy condition in 
the mouth. 

Hundreds of years ago, people 
didn’t have so much trouble with 
their teeth as we do today. Our an- 
cestors, back to prehistoric times, 
lived a vigorous, outdoor life. Their 
food was coarse and hard, and not 
well cooked. Their gums received a 
great deal of exercise from chewing. 
This also kept the surfaces of their 
teeth clean, and developed a strong 
set of cheek muscles. 

Today our mode of living is quite 
different. We live a less hardy life. 
We spend more time indoors, and 
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eat a great deal of soft, well-cooked 
food. It is easier to digest this kind 
of food, but we do not get from it 
the exercise our gums need. 


We must overcome this lack of 
natural, chewing exercise by massag- 
ing the gums twice daily, immediate- 
ly after brushing the teeth. This can 
be done by merely pressing the 
gums gently with the index finger, 
moving it in a circular motion. It is 
not necessafy to press hard. 





Follow this rule, and you will find 
that your mouth will~ feel much 
fresher. Your teeth will look clean 
and bright, and the amount of tooth 
decay will be reduced. 

—GeorceE D. Kocan, Dentist 








Brush-off 

Pullman Porter: “Shall 1 brush you 
off, young man?” 

Passenger: “No, thanks. Ill just get 
off the regular way.” 

“Junior High Tattler,”’ Fairbury (Nebr.) Jr. H. &. 








The World’s Finest_ 


Tennis Brains 





DON BUDGE 
World’s Champion 


ELLSWORTH 
VINES 
All-time ace 
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ALICE MARBLE 
World’s Champion woman player 


Help Us Design 
Wilson Tennis Rackets 


Players like Don Budge, Ellsworth Vines, 
Alice Marble and Eleanor Tennant use rackets 
made by Wilson, exclusively. This intimate ex- 


1 SPORTS EQUIPMENT perience with the exacting requirements of star 
: ty ~ 





THE WILSON-ALICE 

MARBLE “PERSONAL” 
MODEL. This is the 
racket Miss Marble uses 
in all tournament play. One 
of three fine models based upon 
this great star’s personal speci- 
fications. All ““Marble’’ models 
have the wonderful new Strata- 
Bow Frame and other exclusive 
Wilson features. Offered in an 
attractive range of prices and 
excellent values. 






players is naturally reflected in a// tennis rackets 
made by Wilson. We call it“professional-ized” 
—and we believe you'll notice the difference 
the instant you handle a beautifully balanced 
Wilson racket. Just try one and you'll surely 
want it. All now have the amazing new Wilson 
Strata-Bow Frame. See your dealer. Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and 
other leading cities. 
Players mentioned are retained on Wilson's Advisory Staff 


All Gut Stringing used in Wilson Tennis Rackets 
is processed by Wilson & Co., Packers, Chicago 


WD; 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 
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KNOW THESE WORDS? 


Check Your Vocabulary 


* These words appear in this issue 
of Junior Scholastic. The 
syllable is capitalized. 


accented 


terminus (TUHR-mihn-us), page 2, 
third column. Either end of a railroad, 
air route, or any other transportation 
line; also the stations, and other types 
of building at the end of a line. From 
the Latin terminare, “to end.” 


conciliators (con-SILL-ee-ay-turhs) , 
page 4, second column. People who 
pacify, win over, or make friends with 
others. From the latin conciliare, “to 
draw together or unite.” 


Vladivostok (vlah-dih-vah-STAWK), 
page 2, third column. 


momentous (moe-MEN-tuhs), page 
3, first column. Very important, leading 
to grave results. From the Latin mo- 
vere, “to move.” 


annals (ANN-ahls), page 3, first col- 
umn. Historical records, usually those 
written year by year. From the Latin 
annus, “year.” 


mediation board (mee-dee-AY-shun), 
page 4, headline. A group of men, us- 
ually appointed, to settle a dispute with 
complete justice to each side. From the 
Latin mediare, “to be in the middle.” 


Dykstra (DIKE-strah), page 4, first 
column. Chairman of National Defense 
Mediation Board. 


consumers (kon-SYOOM-uhrs), page 
5, third column. Those who use up, or 
eat and drink up; hence buyers who use 


up goods. From the Latin consumere, 
“to take wholly.” 


generate (JENN-uhr-ayte), page 5, 
second column. To bring into existence, 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 
Spring Vacation 

Spring is here and Easter is 
near! Many schools will start their 
Spring vacation next week. Be- 
cause of this, Junior Scholastic will 
not be published during the week 
of April 7-12. When you return 
to school, the issue of April 14-19 
will be waiting for you—a 20-page 
issue. BIB and TUCK will be on 
the welcoming committee. 

Even though we skip an issue 
next week, every subscriber re- 
ceives a full quota of 16 issues for 
the semester. 
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to produce by giving rise to. From the 
Latin generare, “to beget.” 


combat planes (KOHM-bat), page 9, 
second column. Airplanes used in actual 
air fighting with the enemy. From the 
French, combattre, “to beat with.” 


Luftwaffe (LOOFT-vahfuh), page 8, 


second column. Luft means “air,” and 
waffe means “arm,” in German. There- 
fore, the Luftwaffe is the “air arm” of 
the Army, or the German military air 
force. 


fragmentation bomb (frag-men-TAY- 
shun), front cover. A light five- or ten- 
pound bomb used to attack bombin 
planes in flight or troops on the ground. 
It is called “fragmentation bomb” be- 
cause when it hits it bursts into frag- 
ments, or small bits, and thus scatters 
the deadly shrapnel over a wide area. 
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1 Anyone under the age of 21 years 
* may compete. 


2 The object of the contest is to 

* build a list of words, containing 
six letters, using the letters in “PLANT- 
ERS PEANUTS ALWAYS TASTE 
GOOD.” No letter may be used more 
times than appears in the above sen- 
tence. If you submit any verbs, use only 
the first person present tense singular 
form. A word of several meanings may 
be submitted only once. Do not use ab- 
breviations, contractions, proper names, 
plurals, reformed spelling, possessives, 
suffixes or prefixes. Do not use archaic 
or obsolete words, dialectic words or 
variants. Foreign words which appear in 
the English section of standard dic- 
tionaries are acceptable. Webster's new 
International Dictionary will be the 
authority. 


3 Send empty Planters Peanut bag 
““* or wrapper bearing a picture of 
Mr. Peanut with your entry, or send a 





ENTER THE NEW PLANTERS 
WORD - BUILDING CONTEST ! 


Here’s a simple, easy contest that offers you a cash prize - and a lot of fun along 
with it! All you have to do is to list as many six letter words as you can think of 
using the letters in the words “Planters Peanuts Always Taste Good.” Just read 
the rules below — and start your list now! 


RULES 














hand-drawn facsimile of the label on 

wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On 
top of first page write your name, age, 
home address, city and state. Number 
each word and arrange list alphabeti- 
cally. Fasten the bag, wrapper or pic- 
ture securely to your entry. 


4 Mail entries to Planters Contest 

* Editor, Room 2412, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y., to arrive by 
April 26th, 1941. No entries accepted 
after that date. 


5 Prizes will be awarded to those 

* submitting the largest number of 
correct words. Neatness will be taken 
into consideration. 


Winners will be announced in Scho- 
lastic, and Junior Scholastic, May 19th, 
1941, issue. In the event of a tie for any 
prize offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 
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STARS OF | WANTED WINGS: Ray 
Milland, Constance Moore, William 
Holden, Brian Donlevy, Veronica Lake, 
Wayne Morris. It’s a classic on Flight. 


NEW 
MOVIES 


I WANTED WINGS (Paramount. Pro- 
ducer, Arthur Hornblow. Diréctor, 
Mitchell Leisen.) 


There’s a new Glamour Girl in J 
Wanted Wings. Her name is Veron- 
ica Lake. She slinks through the 
reels with a mean look in her eye, 
and her hair is very blond and about 
half-a-yard long. 

If she were the only thing I Want- 
ed Wings has to offer, our applause 
would be less loud and clear. The 
important thing about the picture is 
this: it’s an aviation classic — the 
biggest one ever filmed. In addition 
to Veronica Lake, Ray Milland, Wil- 
liam Holden, Brian Donleavy, and 
Constance Moore, you've a chance 
to see 600 bombing and fighting 
plane S. 

The picture was made with the 
complete co-operation of the War 
Department, and most of the shots 
were taken on the three biggest air 
training fields in the U. S. A. 

I Wanted Wings is the story of 
three young Americans who regis- 
tered as cade ‘ts in the Air Corps 
of the U. S, Army. 

These boys heard at the beginning 
of their training period that two men 
out of every three do not finish the 
course. That saying proved true. 
One of them was droppe -d from the 
list because he broke army regula- 
tions in helping the worthless girl he 
loved, Another was killed in a plane 
accident. The third got his wings 
after many difficulties. 

After you've seen I Wanted 

Wings, you'll know the life of a fly- 
ing cadiet from start to finish. You 
see him losing his pre judices and 
forming new frie ndships in the bar- 
racks. You step with him into the 
big planes. You hold your breath 
for him on his first solo flight. You 
understand the deep respe ct and at- 
tachment that springs up between 
him and his teacher. And you know 
how much work and study and pa- 
tience and devotion lies behind the 
little wings he gets on graduation 
day. 
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THE TENNIS STRING 
THAT RESISTS MOISTURE 





Take advantage of these EXTRA qualities! 
Have your racket strung with Du Pont nylon this season! 


T’S TRUE . .. here’s a racket 
string that actually resists 
the damaging effects of mois- 
ture! Now you can forget 
about your old string worries. 
Rainy weather . . . wet balls 
. damp grass won’t harm 
nylon tennis strings because 
these strings are water-re- 
sistant! 


You can even hold a nylon- 
strung racket under a faucet 
(be sure to keep the frame 
dry!) . . . and the smooth, 
water-repellent strings will 
lose none of their strength or 

“ping”! 


Remember . . . besides the 
extra advantages of nylon 
strings, they have all the ordi- 
nary qualities you demand in 
good racket strings. And all 
these qualities have been thor- 
oughly tested ...inthe Du Pont 
laboratories . . . on special 
“torture” machines of string 
distributors and racket manu- 
facturers . . . in hundreds of 
slamming sets of actual play! 

Your dealer will show you 
these racket strings made of 
Du Pont nylon or new rackets 
already strung with nylon. 
Notice their clear, translucent 


appearance. Prove to your- 
self that nylon racket strings 
are the biggest tennis news 
in years! 


of nylon racket strings 


eel 


v THEY RESIST morstURE! 
¥ TMEY BO NOT AY! — 


¥ THEY ARE STRONG... YET FULL 
OF “BOUNCE’T 


¥ THEY REQUIRE RO SPECIAL 
“porine”’i 


¢ THEY DO NOT “DRY OUT? 
v THEY ARE EASY TO MOENTIFY? 
¥ THEY ARE MODERATELY PRICED! 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC), PLASTICS DEPT., ARLINGTON, N. J. 
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Weekly Crossword Puzzle 























































































































ACROSS 


1. Sea between the Aegean 
and the Black Sea. 

6. The upright part of a step from 
tread to tread. 

9. Famous fortress in Cuba 

10. Seaport city of Burma. 

11. To postpone 


Sea 


13. An enclosed metal box used for 
cooking 
name 


heating and 

14. A masculine 

15. A valley 

18. A pointed 
metal used for driving into or 
through wood, 


slender, piece of 


19. Frozen desserts made of fruit 
juice and water 

20. Crafts 

21. Sound made by dogs 

24. A compartment used for baking. 

25. A kind of wild goat 

27. A suitor or admirer 

28 To assess 

29. Where two straight lines meet. 

33. A room just below a roof. 

34. Reduction or discount (pl.) 

35. More true 

36. The period of time it takes the 
earth to make its revolution 
around the sun (pl.). 


37. To widen or expand 


wh 


Noxwnoaw 


~- 


16 


18 


22. 
23. 


25. 
26. 


29 


30. 
31. 


32 


DOWN 


. Formerly a province of Czecho- 


slovakia. 


. Curl of hair. 
. Andy’s radio partner. 
. Part of a plant which 


grows 
underground. 


. A river in Italy. 


Past tense of the verb “ride.” 


. Capital of Bulgaria. 
. Rustic. 
. An Italian colony 


on the Red 
Sea in Northeast Africa. 

One who performs daring gym- 
nastic feats 

An English earl executed in 
1601 by order of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

A man of great wealth 

To prevent. 


Director of OPM (photo in 
center). 

Mussolini’s country. 

Additional 

Deeds 


Slang expression for “food.” 
A sly look. 

A river running from Northeast 
Spain to the Mediterranean Sea 


L. A. M. 


Spring Planting 
A four-letter word will fit each definition below. If you fill in 
the correct four-letter words, the first letters of these words — 
reading down — should spell out the name of a fruit. 


1. Noah sailed in one of these (pl.). 


2. A container for water-carrying 
3. A circlet of precious metal worn 
on the finger 
A hard, 


4 metal 
5 \ c ereal 
6 


silver-white 
grain 

Boats are rowed with these (pl.). 
found 


This is in every forest. 
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Answer next issue, 





Noughts to You 


The animal trainer's children 
were very fond of puzzles. 
They asked their father to 
make one up for them, and he 
wrote out the following line: 
0000000000 TRICK 

“Now,” he said, “add six 
strokes to those noughts so 
that they form letters, and if 
you put the strokes in the 
right place you'll have a sen- 
tence which I find useful in 
my work.” 

What was the sentence? 

Answer 


next issue. 


Less Noise! 


Using the same six letters, 
fill in the three missing words 
in the poem below. The first 
missing word means: More 
quiet. The second is: One who 
performs the duties of a parent 
to the children of another. 
The third means: A woodland. 

“Let your voice —- —- —— 
a 

And not so loudly resound,” 

Begged my — ——- —- — 
—__ _— mother 

Of my little brother, 

Who would shout at his play 

In the 
— all day. 


Answer next issue 


Progressive Word Making 


We'll give you a start at fill- 
ing in the blanks in the fol- 
lowing paragraph by telling 
you that the first word is AN. 
To get the next word, shift the 
letters around and add P. 
Shift the letters about again, 
and make a new word by add- 
ing S for the fourth blank 
space, and P for the fifth. Re- 
member, each missing word 
will be one letter longer than 
the missing word preceding it. 

“AN elastic band may ie 
00 aac te . oe 
a material if the wearer is not 
careful. It may also _  __ 
—__._ __ (add S), causing the 
wearer ah ems ‘ain Seek 
(add P). However, when at- 
tached to an empty cigar box 
and twanged, some prefer the 
music thus produced to that 
OF os ae ee ae ee 


(add O).” 


Answer next issue 








Joke of the Week 


Frank Parsons, 14, Upton 
St. School, Salisbury, Md., 
wins a JSA button for this 
joke: 


Salesman: “Madam, Im 
selling something which will 
prevent your roosters from 
crowing at daybreak.” 

Farmer's Wife: “Really? 
What is it?” 

Salesman: “An _ excellent 
recipe for chicken soup.” 

Foot Work 


Angry Mother: “So you've 
been fighting again! How did 
it start?” 

Son: “By Harry kicking me 
back!” 

Submitted by Barbara Stevens, 13, 


West End School, Ox Bow, Me 


Park It! 


Policeman: “What's the idea 
of parking your car here?” 
Motorist: “Well, the sign 
says ‘Fine for Parking’, doesn’t 
it?” 
13, E 
Pikeland School, Kimberton. Pa 


Submitted by Joseph Hovanec, 


Kitty: “Why are you reduc- 
ing?” 


Katy: “To cut down ex- 
panses.” 
Submitted by Patricia Zucarello 







































































Grade 7, Washington Jr. H. 8., 
Centerville. Iowa 
ANSWERS: MARCH 24TH ISSUE 
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Do You Know? 1. The sash. 2. 


Between 14 and 15, as they are 
separate pages. 13 and 14 are op- 
posite sides of the same sheet of 
paper. 3. Three pieces. 4. Pyramid. 

Imps. 1. IMPerfect. 2. IMPatient. 
3. EMPede. 4. IMpPerative. 5. 
IMPlore. 6. IMPostor. 

I Spy! Too wise you are. Too wise 
you be. I see you are too wise for 
me. 

Sad 
despair. 

Alphabet Sentence. A quick brown 
fox jumps over the lazy dog. 


Story. Aspired, praised, 
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